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BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 10, 1832, aN 


ORIGINAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
MARYLAND. 


Anne Arundel county, Jan. 29, 1832. 


Dear Brotuer Henkre,—In compliance 
with the discipline of our church, I communi 
cate to you an account of the condition of the 
circuit I have the honour to superintend. 
You were apprized of some very decided 

tokens of the Divine mercy, exhibited in one 
particular neighbourhood, in the latter part of 
the fall. Our pleasing prospects there were 
somewhat interrupted by the appearance of the 
small pox in the vicinity of our principal place 
of worship. The work, however, has never 
been entirely stopped, and on the last Sabbath 
I preached three times in that part of the cir- 
cuit to large and attentive congregations; and 
three persons bore witness to the power and 
willingness of God to forgive sin, having re- 
ceived the blessing of pardon and peace on that 
blessed day. We have formed another class at 
this place, for the more convenient accommo- 
dation of the members, and to enable the 


preachers and leaders to be more particular in} 


the class examinations. Oursociety here, when 
I came on the circuit, numbered eight—there 
are now rising fifty. I believe that every mem- 
ber that has joined this society except a few 
from the Methodist E. Church, have professed 
to be converted during the year. 

During our last round, the prospect is gener- 
ally very encouraging. I believe our members 
are mostly stirred up to be more engaged with 
God, for more of the life of love in their own 
souls, and for greater displays of divine power 
in converting sinners. 
sure to bear testimony to the zcal and labours of 
our official brethren, preachers, exhorters, and 
leaders, and that much of our success has been 
owing to tne blessing of Heaven on their la- 
bours. For myself, although I have contributed 
but little to the blessed result, yet on account 
of that little, I praise God that He has conde- 
scended to use me at all. Oh that I could enter 
fully into the feelings of Paul when he says that 
‘unto me who am less than the least of all saints 
as this grace given.” All glory be to God for 
his condescending goodness. Your brother in 
the Lord, WM. KESLEY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VERMONT. 


Vergennes, January 23, 1832. 


Brotuer,—Our society in this place} 


is small. The cause of Reform gradually in- 
creases in this section of country. 

The principles upon which our church is es- 
tablished, wherever known and appreciated, are 
spoken of in terms of high approbation. It 
seems difficult. however, to remove long exist- 
ng prejudices. 
| Yours, respectfully, 

ALEX. McLAUGHLIN. 


It gives me great plea-. 


For the Methodiet Protestant. 
DISTRICT OF -COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Jan. 26, 1832. 


Dear Brotuer,—Our prospects in this place 
at present, are rather flattering; more so, per- 
haps, than they have been for some time back; 
and we have great reason to believe that we 
shall soon be favoured with a gracious revival 
of the work of the Lord. . Pray for us. 

Yours, in great love, 


D. E. REESE, Jr. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, January 27, 1832. 


Dear Brotuer,—Our prospects here, in both 
churches, are very flattering. God is with us. 
To him be all the glory. 

Yours sincerely, 


K. 8. CROPPER. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Camden, Jan. 26, 1832. 
Dear Brotuer,—Since I last wrote, I have 


received several into society; and there is a 


prospect for further accessions. 
Reform is gaining in this district. 


JOHN A. RUSSELL. 


The cause of 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
TENNESSEE. 


Gibson county, January 17, 1832. 


Dear Brotuer,—When I received my ap- 
pointment to Trenton circuit, we had one 
preaching place—now we have a four weeks’ 
circuit, with 26 appointments and 5 societies. 
The spirit of reformation, like the blaze of a 
mighty comet, begins to shed its rays over 
our benighted land, and monarchy and aristo- 
cracy appear to tremble at its influence. 

We held our first camp meeting on the Sth of 
November last, where the stately steppings of 
our Immanuel were heard—here we received 
16 members. Our first quarterly meeting for 
this circuit was held at Pisgah meeting house, 
at which we had a very interesting meeting. 
O that our Zion may continue to prosper in 
these parts—that the tall sons of Anak may fall 
before the despised Nazarean; that they may 
acknowledge that Jesus is the Christ, to the 
glory of God the Father. Yours, &c. 

THOS. D. STANDLEY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 


Cane Hill, Dec. 8, 1831. 


Dear Brotuer,—lI herewith send you the 
names of four additional subscribers. Our pros- 
pects in Washington county are very flattering. 
We have had something like 100 accessions 
this year. Yours, &c. 


JACQB SEXTON. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 


2 For the Methodist Protestant. 
HERESIES AND SCHISMS. 


PART It. 


As politicians, and our citizens generally, de- 
plore the multiplicity of religious sects in our 
country, it appears necessary to pursue the sub- 
ject, and to examine it, in another point of view. 
They say, so many denominations, hostile to 
each other, keep the whole community in a state 
of excitement, and malevolent conflict. 

In order rationally to discuss this subject, it 
becomes necessary to inquire into the causes of 
this division of churches, the effects of it, and 
the methods of effecting a cure. 

First—the causes:—what are they? Some 
think Protestantism is the cause: others think 
Christianity is the cause: and others, that it is 
the liberty allowed by the constitution of the 
cause lies deeper than all 
these things:—it is the ignorance and corruption 
of If en had the same men- 
tal capacity—were surrounded by the same cir- 
cumstances—had the same opportunities—were 
equally attentive, and candid, and had the same 
sincere desire of holiness, they would think and 
judge very much alike. Their present differ- 
ence of opinion, so far as it depends on differ- 
ence of circumstance, opportunity, and mental 
capacity, is perfectly involuntary; and such dif- 
ference cannot involve any people in just cen- 
sure, or blame, without a plain violation of the 
first principles of’common sense. ‘Those who 
run into error through inattention, want of can- 
dour, or disaffection .to holiness, are certainly 
culpable; but it is equally certain, that none but 
Almighty God himself, is qualified to june. 
concerning the degrees of their guilt. by 
dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother? For we shall all stand 
before the Judgment seat of Christ. 

Secondly,—W hat are the effects of this divi- 
sion of churches? 1. ‘They watch one another. 
2. They reprove one another. 3. They emulate 
one another. 4. They stimulate one another. 
5. They bear one unother’s burdens, and so ful- 
fil the law of Christ. So far all is well; but 
but other and very different effects are produc- 
el They sometimes condemn, provoke, hate 
and slander one another. All this is entirely 
evil; and it proceeds, not fiom Christianity, not 
from Protestantism, nor from American liberty; 
but from the se/fishness, malignity and corrups 
tion of human nature. 

Thirdly,—What methods can be adopted, to 
cure those sectarian evils. Only two general 
methods, so far as we know, have been adopted. 
The first is, to hinder men from having the liber- 
ty to think and judge for themselves. This 
method is susceptible of a three-fold division:— 
1. To take advantage of mankind, and to pre- 
vail on them, by various ingenious schemes of 
policy, to give up their liberty of thinking and 
judging for themselves, without knowing how 
they are influenced to doit. 2. To intimidate 


thei by ecclesiastical authority, by making them 
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believe that, if they presume to think and judge 
for themselves, the spiritual thunders of 
church, and the terrors of eternal damnation | 
await them. 3. In case the above should all, 
fail, to bring them under the civil power, by 
casting them into prison,—starving, maiming, 
threatening, hanging, burning'—and all this, to 

revail on mankind to give up the mental liber- 
y of the soul, for fear they would not all think 

alike! This method, you say, will prevent di- 
visions, schisms, and multiplicity of sects! And 
suppose it should prevent them, what then? 
Half the world would thereby be made tyrants, 
and the other half slaves. 

The church of Rome has tried this method 
for twelve hundred years, to prevent heresies and 
divisions. What has been the result? Let de- 
graded and bleeding Europe answer this solemn 
question. What effects did all the inquisitions 
and scenes of blood-shed produce? Were the 
people preserved from error and from vice? No! 
all history proclaims, that their intellectual and 
moral character was abundantly more degraded, 
injured and corrupted, than it has been by all 
the multiplied sectaries of christendom, since the 
reformation. 


A second method of curing sectarian divisions, 


is, to leave all mankind free, and to-use only ar- 


gument and persuasions. Persuade them to be 
attentive and candid, and then appeal to their 
attention and candor, by all the arguments 
which reason and revelation supply, to prevail 
on them to renounce error, and embrace the 
truth. This method, you say, has never been 
suecessful. And why? Not because Protest- 
ant principles abound; not because American 
liberty is perpetuated; but because from the de- 
plorable corruption of human nature, the people 
are too indolent to think, or too uncandid to ex- 
ercise their mental faculties with honest fair- 
ness; and because papists, and all who pres 
the popish spirit, use all poo art and inge- 
nuity, to hinder the people from attentively and 
candidly listening to the voice either of reason 
or revelation. 


Because God’s plan of saving mankind} by 
calling them to the free exercise of their judg- 
ment and volition, has not been universally suc- 
cessful, would you therefore recommend for 
God to have his inquisitions and dungeons all 
over the earth? After all he has said and done, 
there are sinners in abundance, and even many 
sects and denominations of sinners: would you 
therefore advise the great King of heaven to al- 
ter his plan? ‘lo destroy the liberty of these 
sinners, and to prevent heresies and sinful sects 
and combinations, by having them hung by the 
neck, or burnt at the flaming stake? If Protest- 
ants are to be condemned, for allowing so many 
sects to prevail, rather than to take away their 
liberty, will not the providence of the Great 
Eternal be condemned by the very same argu- 
ments? Look at his crestion, and see how 
many heresies, and how many heretical sects 
‘abound! - Why does He not prevent it, by the 
force of his authority, and the mighty energies 
of his infallibility? He appears to ailow here- 
sies and schisms to prevail in the world, exactly 
as Protestants do. If therefore the Protestant 
principles are te be condemned, as causing the 
sects and divisions of the christian world, it is 
difficult to see how the providential government 
of the Deity is to escape a like condemnation. 


‘To conclude: from all that has been said it 
appears that our Catholic brethren are labouring 
under a 
be owned, we are all of the same nature with 
themselves; and that, had we been educated as 


METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH AT STEUBEN- 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


they have, we should probably -have been equal - 
ly zealous in sup sting the same principles. 
i must be acknow edge also, that our Protest- 
ant churches frequently manifest the same han- 
kering after clerical power and sanctimonious 
infallibility, and that they might travel so farin 
the same road, as ultimately to suppose so long 
evinced by the papists; nothing short of an in- 

uisition will be sufficient, to support the au- 
thority of the church, and to put do vn the va- 
rious orders of obnoxious radicals and heretical 
sects. 

These deplorable infirmities are common to 
man; and instead of reviling and hating papists, 
let all Protestant churches bless and praise the 
eterna! God, that we were born and educated 
under more favourable circumstances: for we 
have proofs in abundance, that Luther was right 
when he said, ‘every man has a pope in his 
belly.” If any of our churches had civil power 
in its hands, it would soon Jet the world see how 
it could make heretics fly the way; and would 
be apt to demonstrate that Roman Catholics are 
no worse by nature or practice, than other ec- 
clesiastics would be, under singular circum- 
stances PROTESTANT. 

Ohio, January, 1832. . 


For the Methodist Protestant. ! 


VILLE. 


Dear Brother,—In publishing the minutes of 
the Ohio Annual Conference of the Methodist 


Protestant Church, the Steubenville Station was. 


omitted; in which we have 130 members, and of 
which the Rev. Enos Woodward is the superin- 
tendant. 
In this town, we, as a society, have our diffi- 
culties to encounter. At the same time there 
are few societies, if any, in which there is more 
union and brotherly ado than in ours. For 
this christian fellowship we cannot be sufficient- 
ly thankful to the Author of all our mercies. 
We have large, respectable and serious congre- 
gations; excellent preaching; and a gradual in- 
crease of good members. We have a brick 
meeting house in a very convenient place; it is 
forty-two feet in width, and sixty feetin length, 
with an end gallery. It is decidedly superior 
to any in this place, except the Presbyterian.. 
It is said, that in style of finish and for conve- 
nience, it excels any meeting house of its size 
west of the mountains. ‘The Rev. Robert C. 
Hatton, who seceded with us, preached the dedi- 
cation sermon. It is worthy of notice, that some 
twenty years ago when he was a very young 
preacher in the Methodist E. Church, he preach- 
ed the dedication sermon in their church at this 
lace. He is now a preacher in the Method- 
ist P. Church in the Pittsburgh station. Be- 
fore he united with us, he was for a long time a 
very useful and populir itinerant preacher in 
the M. E. Church, and was stationed in this 
town the year preceding our secession. 
It appears that the more popular reform be- 


“the old to the new church.” 


tend to accelerate its dissolution, and bring it 
into disrepute with an enlightened public. A 
Methodist aristocracy cannot exist in a country — 
where there is.a Methodist representative de- 
mocracy: and this, some few years will prove 
by the test ef actual experiment. No matter 
how many: “Advocates” and “Itinerants” this 
arristocracy may patronize and license, for the 
special purpose of misrepresenting reform, an« 
reformers, an enlightened public is in favour of 
the government of the Methodist Protestant, 
and opposed to that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the M. E. 
clergy to blindfold their membership, the time 
is not far distant when the Jaity will perceive 
that all the difference existing between an 
Episcopal and a Protestant Methodist is, that 
the former is governed by the preachers, and the 
latter by himself. And when this discovery 
shall be made, which truth justifies, and in- 
vestigation warrants, the laity of the Methodist 
E. Church will, doubtless, attach themselves 
in great numbers to the Methodist P. Church. I 
cannot see how any one can hesitate on this 
point. Methodism is methodism, and the repre- 
sentative principle is the leaven that will leaven 


| the whole lump in the United States. 


In a late number of the “Advocate and 
Journal,’ there is a letter published, which, it 
appears, was written by a Presiding Elder, who 
resides in this town, for the special purpose of 
making an impression upon the Methodist pub- 
lic, that the Methodist E. Church in this place, 
is IN a very prosperous state, and that the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church here is going down. 
This gentleman has more than once injured — 
himself by endeavoring to injure us,here at home, 
where both he and we are known. Indeed I 
doubt much whether there is a preacher that 
goes into the Methodist Episcopal pulpit in this 
town so unpopular among his own people as he 
is. In his letter he states, that, in Steubenville, 
‘several reformers have been reformed, and 
restored to their places in the old church.’— 
The very fact of Mr. M’s calling those that 
went back “reformers reformed,’’ shows in 
what estimation he held them, and demonstrates 
that he considered them of no acquisition to 
“the old church” or loss to the new, or he 
would not have ventured to nick-name them “‘re- 
formers reformed.” A dread of wounding their 
feelings and driving them back would have re- 
strained him from this. If he had been dispos- 
ed to tell the whole truth about members going 
from one Methodist Church to the other in this 
town, he would have stated that since our se- 
cession four females went back to “the old 
church” and that nearly, if not quite, three 
times that number since we seceded, came from 
But it seems 
this would not answer his purpose. It is a fact 
that at the very time he wrote, the Methodist 
P. Church in this town was in as prospering a 
condition as it ever had been, and the M. E. 


great and grievous mistake; yet it must|d 


comes among the serious and thinking of the 
community, the less favour does it find among 
oan elders. ‘This is because they see and 

now that it will destroy the power that holds 
them in existence. ‘This tendency of reform is 
so palpable, and so opposed to their desires for 
clerical aggrandisement and distinction, that 
they endeavor, by a Course of procedure utterly 
inconsistent with the dignity of the gospel min- 
istry, to keep back, what they deem, ‘the evil 


to be in vain; for down the system is going, and. 


every measure intended to sustain it will only 


Church in this town was groaning under the 
stigma brought upon it by several instances of 
disgraceful conduct on the part of some of its 
unworthy members. These were late occur- 
rences that gave great pain of mind to Chris- 
tans generally, but particularly to the pious part 
of the Methodist E. Church in this town. This 
| 1s matter of notoriety in Steubenville. 

Before I close this communication, I will just 
state, that if any person should be called a 


ay, as long as possible. But all will be found| ‘reformer reformed,” Mr. M. merits this ‘title. 


He once professed to be a ‘high toned reformer, 
he patronized the “Mutual ights,’’ and en- 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


couraged Union Societies. After this ‘he was 
made a Presiding Eldet; he then published his 
recantation, in which he gave Reformers their 
full share of abuse: of course he stands high in 


the confidence of tlie Bishops. — » S. A. 
Steubenville, January 26, 1832. + 
For the Methodist Protestant. 
NO. I. 


A Theory of ministerial instruction and authority; 
and of mental and religious docility and obe- 
dience; showing how the former may become 
domination, and the latter mental and religious 
servility; and also, how these consequences may 
be prevented. 


As tho words tyrany, despotism, and slavery, 
are now generally used without any qualifica- 
tion, in a positively bad sense, we have made 
choice of domination and servility, and have 
limited the first to ministerial, and the second 
to mental and religious. Writers have declaimed 
so eloquently upon the natural love of liberty, 
and equality, that is with difficulty, any one can 
now be convinced of the posibility, of men be- 
ing made to love a state of mental and religious 
servility, or to derive pleasure from dependence. 
The want of a well settled terminology, often 
becomes an occasion of perplexity in these 
kinds of discussions. hen writers have to 
make words, they cannot always make their 
readers comprehend them. 

*Some philosophers have employed the word 
passion, to express. the consequence. as well as 
the cause; or to signify action as well as suffer- 
ing. Thus a historian, speaking of a certain 
queen, says, a regard for money, which in her 
a showed itself in economy, in her old age 

came a passion. So he calls an active state 
of mind, a passion, although the word in its 
primary sense means suffering. By this means 
the mind may be carried back to the.cause, and 
can embrace it, and the consequence in one 
view. Economy in the use of money, is a vir- 
tue; but a passion for it, is the same as the vice 
of avarice. By regarding money, the mind suf- 
fers its action, until it becomes active in the de- 
sire or love of money. The first impression or 
emotion might have been involuntary, the mind 
being passive, only recceived it; this appears to 
be a general law. Men are acted upon before 
they act. ‘The first feelings and thoughts are 
not voluntary, or self created. And in most 
cases the will is not energetic enough to repeat 
a first emotion or impression. We are acted 
upon, then, until we can act voluntarily; we are 
apt to feel pleasure in acting, or love to act. 

Now this transition from a passive state of mind, 
tu an active state, is often imperceptible. We 
tay remain unconscious of it in some period of 
the precess. Itis this imperceptibility of the 
time or the manner, when or how the change 
takes place, from the suffering to the active state 
of mind, which becomes one of the causes of 
' self ignorance; or ignorance of their own failings 
so coinmon among mankind, The passion, pro- 
perly so called, being a state of suffering, and’ 
the result of it becoming desire or volition, and 
consequently love and delight; if we lose sight 
of any intermediate step or link in the opera- 
tion, how is the identity of the unpleasurable 
cause, and the pleasureable consequence, to be 
imediately recognized? When we have suffer- 
ed an action, until it seems to be right; until it 
becomes voluntary, and gives us pleasure to re- 

at it; it then (in the sense we give to the word) 
eemen a passion. ‘This may happen in regard 


to actions both good and bad. But this is a 


class of actions, which change their character, 
as they change their degrees. A regard for mo- 
ney, as we have seen, is an example of this kind. 
Among savages, a regard for money is not evi- 
dent, and they seem to have little or no econo- 
my, in the use of it; certain travellers tell us, 
that they seem also, to be strangers to avarice. 
It is not necessary to our theory, that we should 
enumerate the cases, in which actions, which 
are virtuous in one degree, may become vices in 
another degree. ‘The principle we think must 


‘be admitted. 


Teaching and ruling are virtues, and so are 
docility, and obedience; but we assume that they 
may become passions; that by regarding them 
they may act upon the mind, until they produce 
desire; volition, and delight of their own kind; 
for we assume that the mind cannot be habitual- 
ly acted upon in this way, without taking on the 
corresponding impression and emotion; and 
finally begining to act of itself; that is, volunta- 
rily. What then will be the result of the action 
of instruction and authority upon docility and 
obedience? It will be servility of mind, volun- 
tary servility, love and delight in servility. 
But, as has been stated, this result may be pro- 
duced imperceptibly. Many examples however 
of this law of operation have existed, and do 
still exist, upon a great scale. Whole races 
and nations of men, are known tv have fought 
most desperately, and to the last extremity, for 
the most absolute of teachers and rulers, and 
when conquered, if left to themselves, to return 
to their domination again with eagerness and 
delight. It is unphilosophical to attribute the 

eneral mental and religious servility among the 

uman race, either to accident or to perpetual 
force. This state of mind is propagated and 
perpetuated, as a passion; because it has become 
voluntary; becauseit is loved and gives pleasure. 
This passion is seldom or never found among 
Savages, who have not been taught and ruled. 
The mind that has never been acted upon by 
authority, is not willing to act in conformity to 
it: I[¢ is not therefore among men in the savage 
State that we find the great examples of mental 
servility. Savage liberty, as opposed to docility 
and obedience, is proverbial. Lt is among bar- 
barians, so ated that docility and obedience 
first begin to appear, in acquiescence to some 
kind of teaching and authority over the mind. 
The Mexicans, and Peruvians, and Natches, 
seem to have been the only instances on this 
continent, of marked specimens of mental and 
religious servility. ‘The writers and travellers 
of those early times, abound in accounts of the 
domination of the teachers and rulers of those 
men. But it is where men are foungl advauced 
beyond this semi-savage state, that ‘mental and 
religious servility begin to develope themselves; 
and to acquire the steadiness and stability of a 
system. Wild men cannot be reduced into ex- 
tensive communities under one leader. The 
power of their war leaders ceases with the re- 
turn of peace; and parental authority is not 
made rigorous, lest the spirit of the child might 
be broken. ‘The law, which requires us to 
honour our father and mother, sits loosely upon 
savages. 

We contend that docility and obedience are 
virtues of right, or upon principle. ‘They are 
necessary to civilization, because instruction 
and authority are necessary; for the latter with- 
out the former would be of no use; they could 
accomplish nothing of themselves. As soon as 
two, or more families unite in society, the state 
of nature ceases, and their condition must be- 
come more or less artificial; and if there be any 


48 
such thing as natural religion, it can only be 
the religion of individuals, Both these, then, 


are necessary to civilization and Sécial religion. 
But men are acted apon before they become ca- 
me of teaching and ruling, For if they are 

orn with a disposition and mind peculiarly 
adapted to this work, the capacity must still be 
artificially acted upon, and excited, in order tu 
give it the full developement. Nature gives 
us orfty the aptitude, the aptness itself comes 
from nature and art. No man is born a speak- 
er, any more than a writer. Many good men 
have fallen into strange mistakes, about what 
are commonly called spiritual gifts. It is not 
merely by docility and obedience, that teachers 
and rulers are formed. The love of obedience, 
and the pleasure of obeying are thus produced, 
and not the love of and pleasure of teaching and 
ruling. A man may be in the condition of a 
learner forever, without thus being enabled to 
become a voluntary teacher; and he may be 
ruled forever, without obtainiug volition enough 
to rule himself, not to say others. ‘The oe 
tice, which makes perfect, is always in kind. 
[tis the kind of action, which we suffer, that 
enables us to act voluntarily in a corresponding 
manner. The teacher and the ruler, then are 
acted upon, or suffer one kind of action; and the 
learner and the obeyer suffer another kiad of 
action; and the natural or immediate effects of 
these two kinds of actions, if not counteracted 
by other causes, will lead to consequences di- 
rectly opposite. The passion of teaching and 
ruling, as we have clefined it, or the volition, and 
love, and delight, or pleasure of domination, if 
we may so.speak, is sui generis, generated of 
itself; and the same may be said of the passion 
of mental and religious servility. ‘The teacher 
and ruler will become willing to teach and rule; 
he will love his work, and he will delight in it. 
The learner, and the ruled will leave no will, 
or mind of his own; and he will love and de- 
light in this condition. His habits having be- 
come passive, a voluntary attempt to change 
them would become painful. 


[n the great syste:ns of religious governments, 
which have prevailed over large sections of the 
globe, and over numerous races of inen, for a 
long series of ages, there is no example in point 
of fact, of an direct tendency, in the peculiar 
manner, in which teachers ee 5 rulers, and learn- 
ers and ruled have been acted upon, to bring 
them together, and unite them upon any princi- 
ple of equality. On the conteary, the tenden- 
cy, manifestly has been to separate them to the 
extremes of the social condition; anu to keep 
them separate forever. Priests have become 
“castes” or orders separate from the people. 
Their domination was not an effect without a 
cause; was not an accident; but the result ofa 
cause which operated with great force and uni- 
tormity. We see the few willing, and loving, 
and delighting, in governing; and the many will- 
ing, and loving, and delighting, in being gov- 
erned; but never willing, and foving, and de- 
lighting, in changing conditions. Such changes 
have commonly been effected, as the changes of 
masses of matter, by convulsions and revolu- 
tions proceeding from foreign causes. Power 
begets the love of power in those who exercise 
it; and servility, in the minds of those who sub- 
mit to its exercise. We have assumed it, as a 
general maxim, that whatever men can do volun- 
tarily,and love to do, they are pleased in dving. 
But how is this to be reconciled with the com- 

laints of the burden of power, which are made 
y those who visit every incipient movement 


‘calculated to lighten its burden? We cannot 
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regard those cases, as objections to the hypo- 
thesis, unless they can be reconciled with the 
principles of self consistency. 

What a strange and paradoxical theory, 
which makes all to be happy together; makes 
the ruler happy, in the increase of his domina- 
tion; and the ruled, in the increase of his mental 
and religious servility; but if it shall prove to 
be not more strange than true, how can it be re- 
jected. Where then lies the defect in thetheo 
ry? Isit physically false? Do the passions 
disown it? Could a fallacy be pointed out here, 
it would indeed shake the theory. If we had 
used the old terms, and declaimed against the 
ambition and love of power, as inherent in min- 
isterial teachers, and rulers, we might have pro- 
duced the usual arguments; but these teachers 
and rulers have the common nature of men, and 
this nature suffers a change—it is acted upon, in 
a specific manner. , The volition necessary to 
teach and rule is neither inherent nor inspired. 
‘Thousands of these men might have had their 
docility and obedience so acted upon, as never 
to become resolute enough to make an effort to 
change their condition. In every community 
of men, indeed, some are found more suscepti- 
ble of the excitement of power than others; and 
this same to be the common basis of what is call- 
ed, “a call to preach” and torule in the church; 
but the first correct effurts to teach, or to preach, 
are generally difficult and painful. ‘The begin- 
ner suffers much, if he does not suffer long, be- 
fore he can find complacency in this new work. 
But sacerdotal families, amounting to thousands, 
if not millions have been found taking on the 
action of their common os oat apd more 
than contented with their,con S. 

AN 
For the Methodist Protestant. 
Mr. Editor,—It is my intention, occasionally, 
to communicate a few thoughts on theological 
subjects, for publication, in your excellent and 
entertaining periodical. 
In the following, [ did not labour to explain 
the whole matter, as it has been done frequent- 
ly, by others, better qualified. JOHN. 


NUMBER I. 


‘And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter; 
and this rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”’ 
Matt. 16th chapter and 18th verse. 


A very important interrogatory was proposed 
by the blessed Saviour, to his Apostles, preced- 
ing the declaration of the text, concerning the 
opinion of men, in regard to Christ, ‘‘Whom 
do men say that I, the son of man, am.’”’ There 
being different opinions, they answered accor- 
dingly. Jesus then inquired, ‘“‘but whom do ye 
say that lam?” This was not proposed because 
Jesus was ignorant of their sentiments on this 
subject; for he perfectly understood them, and 
knows the hearts of all men; but because he 
wished an acknowledgment of their faith in him. 
Peter immediately answered for himself, and | 
believe in behalf of the Apostles: ‘‘Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” We 
believe Thou art from heaven—that Thou hast 
come to save mankind from sin—to open a way 
whereby they (sinners) may be saved eternally. 
Now, hear the simple, but sublime, reply of the 
holy, and compassionate Redeemer, to Peter:— 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona’’—W hy bless- 
ed? Because ‘“‘flesh and blood hath not reveal- 
ed it unto thee, but my Father which is in hea- 
ven.” Flesh and blood—all the powers or fa- 
culties—all the erudition or knowledge, and in- 
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fluence of the greatest men that ever lived could 
not have revealed this heavenly and cheering 


lintelligence to you, abstract of my grace and 


spiritual influence. ‘‘But my Father,” the great 
Architect of nature, the Ruler of the world, 
through the influence or operation of his holy 
spirit, has enabled you assuredly to know that 
1 am Jesus, the Immanuel, that was to come. 


Then beautifully comes in the text we have 
selected. As the Apostles had so sincerely and 
honestly confessed Jesus tu be the Christ, Jesus 
assures them that he was a rock, upon which he 
would build his church. As there is an opinion 
extant among the Catholics, that St. Peter was 
intended by our Lord to be the foundation of 
the Christian Church, I propose, first, to prove 
the contrary from the text and context. 


It has been, and yet is, a favourite opinion 
among papists that Peter is the foundation of 
the church. But, in season, let it be observed, 
that men in general, in their natural state, love 
power, and desire to have the pre-eminence in 
all things with which they are connected; and 
consequently will do many things, even contra- 
ry to their better knowledge, in order to obtain 
and secure power and honour, over and among 
men. This could be clearly proved, if neces- 
sary, to the satisfaction of all rational men, who 
are not influenced by prejudice or bigotry. 
Man’s natural thirst for power is so great, that 
if he had many kingdoms under his controul, 
he would still strive for more; and if he gained 
the whole world so as to govern it; he would 
not yet be satisfied. This was nearly the case 
with Alexander the Great. His towering dis- 
position for power, would finally raise him, in 
his own imagination, it is rationally presumed, 
to heaven; and there, if it were possible, he 
would dethrone the Deity, ‘notwithstanding the 
greatness, excellence, and divine purity of God. 
This unholy and heaven-daring desire for su- 
premacy or power, gave rise to the many un- 
natural and contradictory interpretations and 
expositions of the text under consideration, 
that are nuw prevalent in the ecclesiastical 
world. 


I shall now come to the point. Peter was 
not intended for the: foundation of the church; 
first, because Christ calls him Satan. (verse 23.) 
After Christ had given necessary instructions, 
concerning their speaking of him, he then re- 
veals to them, that ‘‘He must suffer many 
things,’ be rejected of the Jews, and finally 
die, or be crucified. Peter, astonished to hear 
this kind of intelligence, took Jesus, and re- 
buked him, saying, ‘‘this shall never be unto 
thee,”’ notwithstanding he had just before ac- 
knowledged Christ was from heaven. Peter, 
in all probability, thought nothing of Christ’s 
“kingdom not being of this world,” and hence 
the expedient and necessary rebuke of Christ: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence 
to me; for thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but the things that be of men.”’ Now, 
I would inquire, could any reasonable man be- 


church on such a frail, imbecile, and worldly- 
minded man, as Christ informs us Peter was at 
that time? We have positive evidence that 
Peter was a man of the description given by 
our Lord. Peter, on an apparently slight temp- 
tation, denied Jesus three times, the last of 
which, by cursing and swearing, “I know not 
the man.” But, lest some would say, this is un- 
fair reasoning, I will give a case, in which Peter 
erred after his true conversion to God. On a 


certain occasion, Paul perceived an error, yes, 


lieve that Jesus would build his holy, spiritual |’ 


deceit or dissimulation, in Peter, for which he 
reproved him in such a manner, that in all pro- 
bability, he fully remembered it to the day of 
his death. Faithless Peter, ‘‘fearing those of 
the circumeision.”’ With facts before us of this 
kind, in regard to Peter’s life and character, we 
may safely conclude, that the Great Head of the 
true church never designed Peter should be 
head. I do not wish here to insinuate, that 
Peter was altogether unholy;—only to show, 
that the head and foundation of a pure church, 
should. necessarily be without blemish and spot 
in all things. 

Secondly, it is evident, that the church of 
Christ was to increase, and be extended over 
the whole world; and therefore it was necessary 
that there should be a spiritual and omnipotent 
foundation. I scarcely need remark here that 
Peter could not be every where. Peter’s spirit 
was a finite one, therefore it was not omnipo- 
tent, and of course his body was not omnipres- 
ent. This is an idea that clearly proves to us, 
the utter impracticability of Peter’s being the 
head of the Christian church. Some may 
wonder why I treat the subject in this manner. 
I do it thus, because I wish men to see the ab- 
surdities that follow from admitting Peter to be 
the foundation of the church. 

Again, the admitting Peter to be head of the 
church makes us acknowledge a palpable ab- 
surd:ty to be a fact or truth. The church must 
cease to exist when the foundation is taken 
away; Peter was taken away by death, therefore 
we must conclude, the church is totally destroy- 
ed. The absurdity of such admission is further 
manifest, inasmuch as now we see the church 
in a prosperous and flourishing condition, found- 
ed on the ROCK OF AGES;”—therefore Peter 
was not intended as the foundation. These 
are facts that commend themselves to the con- 
te te of all soberly thinking men, who love 
truth. 

Thirdly, the church should be built on a foun- 
dation that is immutable, and that cannot be 
moved, All Roman Catholics, I trust, believe 
that Peter was a man, composed of flesh and 
blood. All men are fallible, therefore liable to 
err: St. Peter was a man, and as such fallible: 
therefore Peter was liable to err. And we have 
the most indubitable evidence that Peter not 
only erred, but also sinned exceedingly. Now 
if it be necessary that the foundation of the 
church be infallible, perfectly pure in its nature, 
then it follows as a matter of fact that Peter 
could not, on this principle, be that foundation: 
for he denied Christ, cursed, and finally dissem- 
bled before the Jews. (Gal. 11.) 

Fourthly. Peter confessed that Jesus was the 
Christ; Jesus immediately, in substance, informs 
Peter, and the other Apostles, that this Christ 
was the ‘‘rock.’’ Alluding, no doubt, to Isaiah 
28, 16. “Therefore, thus saith the Lord God 
behold I lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner stone; a sure 
foundation: he that believeth shall not make 
haste’’—shall not be ashamed nor disturbed 
while engaged in doing God’s will. And Paul, 
speaking of the rock from which the waters 
gushed forth, says, ‘‘and that rock was Christ.’ 
And on “this rock,” myself, “I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it,’ 

Lastly. That Christ meant himself, and not 
Peter, appears clearly from the words of the 
text: Jesus addresses Peter, as if he were a 
short distance from him, “thou art Peter’—a 


man, that receives grace and help from me, 
look here, Peter, Iam the rock; on “this rock” 
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I build my church, that shall never be destroyed: 
Peter, rest assured of this, that all the powers 
of hell combined, with the influence of men, 
can never prevail against this holy and spiritual 
church.” 

We have now come to the irresistible conélu- 
sion, that our Lord Jesns Christ is Head of the 
church—goverror, leader, and commander of 
the members, built on this holy foundation, or 
“Rock.” The great Apostle of the gentiles in- 
forms us, that the foundation is laid already 
(1 Cor. 3,) and that it is necessary that we take 
heed how we build on it. Christians, while 
they live according to the principles inculcated 
in the New Testament, have nothing to fear; for 
they rely not on an arm of flesh for salvation 
and safety, but on Jesus, the immaculate source 
of all excellence, justice, love, purity and gra- 
cious influences of the Holy Spirit. Peter is 
dead and gone, Paul is no more with us; they 
cannot therefore do us any good; but Jesus, our 
foundation of happiness, grace, glory and im- 
mortality beyond the grave,—but Jesus, the 
omnipotent Jesus, is with us. (Christians) every- 
where, dispensing heavenly benedictions on all 
his humble, holy, loving, persevering, obedient 
people, who are spread through the world. Our 
text assures us for our consolation, that the 
gates of hell can never prevail against the one, 
true church of Christ. All who are truly con- 
verted, and love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, are members of his church, whether they 
belong to any denomination of Christians in the 
present world, or not. 


The Jews endeavoured with all their powers, 
to destroy the infant church; but all their exer- 
tions failed; why, because flesh and blood can- 
not fight against Omnipotence. Notwithstand- 
ing all their inveterate enmity, and opposition, 
to the infant church, in those early times, yet, 
in their city, Jerusalem, before them, God con- 
verted three thousand in one day, who became 
obedient members. 


In after ages, others, that is infidels, opposed 
the church. The church met with alarming 
opposition and persecution, and in consequence 
of it many left it;—yet a remnant remained, 
who constituted the true church, and through 
divine interposition, preserved the revelation God 
made to the human family. Thus we see that 
every art and stratagem was made use of to de- 
stroy the church, but none could prevail. The 
church being in a state of obscurity for a few 
centuries, agaim arose to splendour, or toa flour- 
ishing condition, by the reformation under 
Luther; and though many of the priests im- 
pugned Luther and his followers, yet their op- 
position had an effect contrary to their designs 
‘and expectations; the church flourished the 
more, and several congregations arose. God 
blessed them a!l, and they have generally pros- 
pered. 

So, brethren of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, we are and have been opposed, like 
other denominations; we are a branch of the 
general church, and though we have many ene- 
mies, and our oppositions and persecutions be 
many and great, and though many wish our 
total downfall or destruction, let us be faithful 
to God, attend regularly to our duties, love one 
another “with pure hearts fervently’’—and la- 
bour abundantly for God’s glory, and for the 
salvaticn of sinners, and then the great Head 
of the church will abundantly bless our labours, 
and crown them with success; and thus we 
shall increase, and grow mightily in favour with 
God and man; and then be assured that as long 


ag we live thus holily and lovingly, ‘‘the gates 


JOHN. 


of hell shall not prevail against” us. 
Virginia, January, 1832. 


BALTIMORE: 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1832. 


Tuene are thousands now in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who are decidedly in favor of 
a representative Methodist Church government. 
They admit, that the government of the Method- 
ist Protestant Church, has effectuaily secured 
that truly scriptural and rational principle; and 
yet, with all these lights about them, they still 
remain in the old church:—hoping that some 
time or other, the old church will be modified, 
on representative principles. Vain hope! In 
whose hands is this modifying power? We an- 
swer, in those only of the travelling preachers; 
and innumerable facts, furnished in the doings 
of those preachers demonstrate, most conclusive- 
ly, that so far from yielding the just claims of 
the membership on this subject, they are deter- 
mined to resist them throughout. We have 
known many preachers who were professed 
friends of representation in former years, but 
who are now its most decided foes. We have 
known some, who defended the rights of the 
membership even in the ears of bishops and 
presiding elders, in former years, who have not 
only now entirely abandoned the rights of the 
membership, but appear disposed to add addi- 
tional obstructions in the way of those who wish 
to obtain them. | 

If then, the professed former friends of repre- 
sentation amongst the preachers have turned 
their influence against its introduction—-we 
ask, on what principle can the members expect 
it? If all the preachers, who only hold the 
modifying power, resist these just claims of the 
membership, how can it ever be obtained? 

There is no prospect of obtaining this right in 
the old church:—it is absurd to expect it; there- 
fore, the membership must go somewhere else 
to find it, than in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We refer them to the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church. In that church are to be found 
their best friends—those who have preferred to 
suffer for the rights of their brethren, rather 
than enjoy all the smiles of Episcopal favor. 
Are these not most worthy of their confidence? 
Is it not a duty they owe to the cause, to unite 
with them in exhibiting the pleasing spectacle of 
a free Methodist people, legislating for them- 
selves under the New Testament charter of 
our Divine Redeemer? And are they nut ac- 
countable to God for resisting, what their con- 
sciences dictate they should support and defend, 


by their personal, social and family influence? — 


DEVOTIONAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
FRIVATE PRAYER. 

Mr. Editor,—This is a duty devolving im- 
peratively upon every professor of the Holy Re- 
ligion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
He has commanded us in terms the most clear 
and unequivocal—‘‘But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door, pray to thy Father, which is in secret, and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly.’’ Notwithstanding this is the ex- 
press command and the blessed promise of the 
Saviour of men, and of the King of Glory— 
notwithstanding its peculiar adaptation to our 
condition in this world, so full of perplexing 
cares and powefful temptations; notwithstand- 
ing our constant and pressing need of divine 
succour and support, and notwithstanding the 
sweet and soul-cheering promise, that we shall 
be “rewarded openly,’’ yet, oh how is this sacred 
duty bi most professors of religion! 

How can any, professing godliness, ex- 
pect to be thus acknowledged, or to be prosper- 
ed in their, souls, or in their temporal concerns, 
who neglect this holy duty? Is not more than 
one half of the barrenness and unproductive- 
ness of the ministry owing to a neglect of this 
duty? Is not more than one half of the fail- 
ures in mercantile, mannfacturing, official, or 
professional life or business, owing to a neglect 
of this duty? Is not more than one half of 
the neighborhood, business, and family strifes, 
owing to a neglect of this divine injunction? 
Are we professors of religion, and do we verily 
believe, that ‘Godliness is profitable unto all 
things,’ having the “promise of the life that 
now is,” and of “that which is to come;”’ and 
do we verily believe that the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills, and that the gold and the silver, are 
the Lord’s; and that all power in heaven and in 
earth, to enrich the humble and the contrite 
ones with temporal and spiritual blessings, is 
His—and that all things shall work together 
for the present and eternal good of such as put 
their trust in God, and who call upon his holy 
name in the morning, in the evening, and at 
noon time of day; in their closets where no eye 
but that of our Father in Heaven sees us?— 
Wherever these are firmly believed and person- 
ally practised upon, we may expect to see the 
blessings of Heaven signally manifested: we 
may expect to see the flocks and herds of such 
believers multiplied; .their corn, their wine, and 
their oil increase. We may expect to see seals 
added to the ministry, and individual, family, 
and social peace and happiness. We may ex- 


}/pect to see our business, of every lawful kind, 


prosper in our‘hands. We may expect to be 
blessed in our basket and in our store—in our 
“lying down and rising up’—in our sitting in 


‘the house and walking by the way—and that 


whatever we put our hands to, it shall prosper. 
[f we neglect to supplicate in private, as com- 
manded, may we not expect that our prospects 
of earthly good will be blighted. 

A neglect of this duty will cause our religion 
to vanish;—will induce coldness, hardness, and 
barrenness—whilst those who live in deep and 
secret communion with God, shall be like a tree 
planted by the river side their leaf shall be an 
evergreen; and whatever they do shall prosper. 
The Bible is replete with instances of the di- 
vine favor towards those who made “calling 
on the name of the Lord,” a matter of conscience 
and duty. How can we then, with the book of 


God in our houses, and in our hands, which is 
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fall of rich promises to those who sacredly ob-| may be designated on earth, if we but bear the| morrow repent of conduct, which he loves and 
serve the Saviour’s precept, and which is equally | impress of that heavenly seal—our garments | chooses to-day? It cannot be. There is not 
fraught with curse and overthrow to neglecters| shall eventually be purified by atoning mercy. | therefore the smallest sincerity im the delayin 
of this holy injunction; we say, with this pre-| Each raging tempest, and each successive wave, | sinner’s resolutions of future repentance an 
cious book before us, shall we not forthwith en-| shall waft us but nearer to the port of peace.|amendment. He has no real intention to be- 
tet into a new covenant with our God, and fix| Our anchor is cast within the veil, our fastnings | come religious at any future period of his life; 
- our number of daily retirements for prayer, and|are forever sure. Our treasures, too! Oh our|and ail his promises are designed merely to quit 
sacredly and punctually attend to their ob-|treasure! it is hid with Christ in God, and no his conscience, and prevent her from disturbin 
servance. | unhallowed hand can reach it there—even ‘an|him in his sinful pursuits. In every point o 
If ever the infant Methodist P. Church pros-| exceeding, and an eternal weight of glory, laid] view, it is your duty, your wisdom, your inter- 
per gloriously, it will indeed be because her| up in heaven.’ est, to become religious to-day.—P ayson. 
ministry and membership shall be distinguished 
for their individual sacred observance of private 
prayer. A Christian’s countenance generally 


TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF RELIGION. LEISURE HOURS. 


béams with a heavenly radiance and tranquillity | . Count Oxensteirn, the Cancellor of Sweden} In what way can our leisure hours be filled 
in coming from his closet. His words, thoughts, |" ‘e reign of Queen Christiana, was a person | yp, so as to turn to greater account than in pro~ 
and actions will partake largely of those enter- of the first quality, station, and ability = his fitable reading? Young men, do you know 10W 
tained whilst in communion with God. Are|°™" country. His assiduity and ee oe the} much is depending on the manner in which you 
you, reader, a minister or a member of the above chief administration of the affairs of that king-| spend your leisure hours? Ask the confirmed 
mentioned church? We say, then, your God dom raised him very high in the estimation of|inebriate where he first turned aside from the 
and Saviour, your church aad the world expect his own countrymen; and the part which he took | path of sobriety, and if his memory be not gone 
you to live by method. O let iawn prayer len Loe the greatest negociations of Europe, during | with his reason, he will dwell with painful re- 
a principal part of out method pet this, with a nis time, rendered a no less considerable | collection upon the hours of leisure he once en- 
strict observance of all the other means of race pipenens foreigners. With all the knowledge joyed. Ask the victim of crime where he took 
and duties of religion, shall designate us oa be he had acquired, and the honours which had been| the first step in his .reckless career, and you 
a holy people. Lain shall our oie hethuinn heaped upon him, being visited in his retreat] will probably remind him of the leisure hours he 


Be ' from public business by Commissioner White-| enjoyed in his youth. On the other hand, do 
a praise in the sister churches and a glory in the | jock, Ambassador from England to Sweden, at van "aa a man who was once in the humble 


earth. TITUS. | the close of their interview, he said to the Am-| walks of life, now moving in a sphere of extend- 
MISCELLANY bassador, “I have seen much, and enjoyed much} ed usefulness? he husbanded his leisure hours. 

Y= mE. of this world; but I never, till of late, knew] Multitudes whose names look bright in the con- 

aiaiatiiaiad. how to live properly. 1 thank my good God for | stellation of worthies, owe their elevation to the 


‘Sweet are my thoughts, and soft my cares, 
When this celestial flame I feel, 

In all my hopes, in all my tears, 
There’s something kind and pleasing still.’ 


To the christian, how unspeakably sweet it is 


having given me time to know him, and likewise 
myself. All the comfort I have, and all the 
comfort I- take, and which is more than all the 
world can give, is the knowledge of God’s love 
in my heart, and reading this blessed book” 


to meditate on Heaven, and to think of resting aying his hand upon the sacred Scriptures). 


in Heaven with God to all eternity. 


grateful songs of all the redeemed. 


our company, instead of nvisy, hardened sinners, 
we shall have cherubim and seraphim, and the 
spirits of all the just made perfect. That in- 
stead of hearing of toil, and sorrow, and disap- 
pointments—our weary souls shall rest—we 
shall have access to the tree of life, and be filled 
That instead of 
having pained heads, and bodies, exposed to 
disease, we shall no longer say, ‘I am 
sick,’ fur ‘there shall be no more pain there— 
but we shall rest upon the bosom of Him, ‘whe 
from everlasting’? was the sinne:’s friend, and 
with ‘pure immortal eyes’>— 
That we sliall there have all our doubts remov- 
ed, and all our infirmities made whole. ‘That 
from Heaven every ransomed sinner will look 
backward upon the path through which God has 


with all the fulness of God. 


wastin 


behold his glor 


led him in this world—and joyfully exclaim— 


Thy dealings, Oh my God, were right, 
Thy wisdom chose the thorny road, 
As better fitted in thy sight, 
To lead my wayward soul to God. 


How sweet, too, it is to reflect that in Heaven 
the character of God, and his government, and 
all his perfections, will appear perfectly lovely, 


To think 
of leaving all the cares, and perplexities, and 
sorrows, of this world, and especially of leaving 
these corrupt bodies of sin, and all that makes 
us uncomfortable, and unhappy, and unholy. 
To think that instead of having our ears grated 
by profane swearing, and filthy communications, 


we shall hear the sweet harps of anges, oat - in reading his sacred word, than in all the courts 


‘*You are now,” continued he to the Ambassa- 
dor, “in the prime of your age and vigour, and 
ia great favour and business; but these will all 
leave you, and you will one day better under- 
stand and relish what [ say to you. Then you 
may find that there is more wisdom, truth, com- 
fort, and pleasure in retiring and turning your 
heart from the world, in the Spirit of God, and 


and favours of princes.” Such a testimony as 
this from such a man is sufficient to outweigh 
all the sophistica! quibbles produced by a host 
of infidel cavillers.— Youth’s Instructer. 


THE DELAYING SINNER. 


Could you be sure of long life, sure of repent- 
ing at some future period, it would still be the 
dictate of wisdom, as it is of the Bible, to be- 
come religious to-day. You expect, if you ever 
do become religious, to repent of all your past 
sis: for you well know, that without repentance 
there is no pardon, no true religion: of course, 
it by postponing religion to-day, you resolve to 
commit a few more sins, you expect to repent 
of those sins. You are then, while you delay, 
constantly making work for repentance; you are 
doing what you mean to be sorry for; you are 
building up to-day, what you mean to throw 
duwn to-morrow. How irrational and absurd 
is this! How foolish, how ridiculous, does a 
rational, immortal being appear, when he says, 
“i mean to omit some duty, or commit some sin 
to-day; but | will be very sorry for it to-mor- 
row. Iwill not now hear God’s voice, but I 


and that it will be among the sweetest of our/ mean to mourn, to be grieved for it hereafter.” 


joys to know that we are to remain under the 
government, and at the disposal of this God to 
all eternity, to be with him where he is, to be 
filled with his fulness, and to behold his glory. 
Yes, fellow christians, by whatever name we 


Could you say this to your fellow-creatures 
without blushing? How then can you without 
shame say it to God by your actions? What 
sincerity can there be in such promises? How 
can a man sincerely resolve, that he will to- 


assiduity with which they improved the intervals 
of leisure they enjoyed from the pursuits of the 
anvil, the plough, orthe awl. They substituted 
the study of useful books tor those trifling 
amusements which insidiously lead the unwary 
into patns of profligacy and vice. 


CLOSE OF LIFE. 


Of all the periods and events of life, the con- 
cluding scene is one of the deepest interest to 
the person himself, and to surviving spectators. 
Various are the ways in which it comes, and va- 
rious the aspects it presents, but in all it is so- 
lemo.— What can be more so than the approach 
of that moment, which to the dying man is the 
boundary between time and eternity! which ter- 
minates all his interest in this world, and fixes 


the world unknown? What can be more so 
than those moments of silent and indescribable 
anxiety, when the last sands of the numbered 
hour are running; when the heat of the heart 
has become too languid to be felt at the extrem- 
ities of the frame; when the hand returns not 
the gentle pressure; when the limb lies still and 
motionless; when the eye is fixed, and the ear 
turns no more toward the voice of consoling 
kindness; when the breath, before oppressive 
and Jaborious, becomes feebler and feebler till 
it dies slowly away, and to the listening ear is 
no sound amidst the breathless silence; nor to 
the arrested eye, that watches with the unmov- 
ing look of thrilling solicitude for the last symp- 
tom of remaining life, is motion longer percep- 
tible; when surrounding friends continue to speak 
in whispers, and to step through the chamber 
on the tiptoe of cautiousness, as if still fearful 
of disturbing him whom the noise of a thousand 
thunders could not now startle; who has fallen 
into that last sleep, from which nothing shall 
rouse him but the ‘‘voice of the Archangel, and 
the trump of God.” 


Wisdom and goodness are the qualities which 


confer rtal dignity, and command just homage 
and respect. | 


his condition for a never-ending existence in . 


r 
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From the Episcopal Watchman. 
KNOWLEDGE, 


The development of the mind, like the na- 
tural productions of the earth, proceeds by slow 
and almost insensible steps, and like them re- 
quires constant and unremitted attention. The 
fruits of labor are not realized at the moment of 
bestowing it, nor at all without nursing carefully 
and faithfully the plant. The mind, at first al- 
most imperceptible, gradually expands with in- 
creasing years, and by its bent and influence in 
age, 1s known the hand that formed it, and the 
care and watchfulness which it received in 
youth. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
es also their diligence and faithfulness in time 
of growth. Labor is never bestowed in vaih, 
nor will pains-taking be suffered to go unre- 
warded. Every moment spent in pursuit of 
some meritorious end receives a proportionate 
quantity of good, whether directed to the bene-, 
fit of the mind or body. The expectation of 
the labourer is satisfied when he receives com- 
pensation worthy of his hire, and experience as 
well as the order of nature teaches him not to 
look for more. If he seeks for competency, he 
may Cherish in his bosom the fond hope that 
some fortunate occurrence may place within his 
reach the object of his wishes; if he aspires to 
eminence he may wait for chance or circum- 
stance to elevate him, but unless ye seek and 
seek diligently ye shall not find. Never yet has 
man risen to distinction without some exertion 
or merit of his own. He may inherit a fortune 
and move in the fashionable routine of life, but 
it is merit, pure and unadulterated, to which 
the solid part of mankind look up with admi- 
ration and respect. It is the well-disciplined 
mind, enriched with useful learning, which ele- 
vates man above the surrounding level, and 
points him out as a mountain among the hills. 
In fine, it is knowledge that makes the man,— 
that dignifies and immortalizes him, and gives 
him a character and reputation to the remotest 
period of time. It is true that wealth and rank 
may exert a momentary influence upon those 
immediately connected and dependent, but it is 
only while the interests of the latter are con- 
cerned, that their affections remain loyal. With 
the loss of money is lost all power to retain 
longer their esteem or respect. 


What acquirements then, secure more firmly 
and lastingly the good opinion of mankind, than 
those of knowledge and virtue. Free from the 
base and sordid passions which characterize the 
actions of the worldly, the man of knowledge 
stands supported by the consciousness of his 
own merit, and receives from every rank in so- 
ciety that respect which was wont to be paid to 
learning, in every age and country. But, be- 
sides the pleasure he enjoys from the confidence 
of his fellow men, is his own private satisfac- 
tion. Accustomed from youth to despise the 
vulgar objects of life, his mind is employed in 
higher and nobler pursuits, and his chief delight 
consists in improving the heart and cultivating 
the understanding. Unlike those who seek 
only sensual gratification, and whose minds are 
consequently left in a state of disquietude and 
ufieasiness from the small portion of time which 
these gratifications are able to occupy, his plea- 
sures are of a more exalted nature, and from the 
habit of study and reflection, no time hangs 
_ Jeisurely upon his hands,-—~no state so uneasy 
and disagreeable, but can in a measure be made 
pleasant and profitable. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


THE COMET. 


The European papers speak of a comet that 
will appear within 60,000 miles of the earth’s 
orbit, sometime in the year 1832. If the earth 
should happen to be in that portion of its orbit 
nearest the path of the comet, in its approach 
to the sun, they say its motion will be much 
disturbed, and serious consequences may rea- 
sonably be apprehended. N. Lalande has com- 
puted that comets may pass within 30,000, lea- 
gues, without sensibly deranging the motion of 
the earth. The comet of 1470 approached so 
near the earth as to increase its periodical time 
upwards of two days; and had its mass been 
equal to that of the earth, it is computed by La 
Place, the earth’s motion in her orbit would 
have been equally retarded, and consequently 
have increased the length of the year nearly 
forty-nine hours. As no such effort was pro- 
duced, the disturbing force of the comet was 
considered insensible. The mass of the comet 
was 15000th part Jess than that of the earth. 
In 1454 the moon was eclipsed by a comet, 
which must hare passed within 200,000 miles of 
the earth, and it is known that no effect was 
produced by its attractive force, either on the 
earth or moon. The immense velocity of comets 
may be a principal reason why they do not sen- 
sibly affect the motion of the planets. That of 
1680 was calculated by Newton to move at the 
rate of 800,000 miles an hour, and Boybone ob- 
served one at Palermo in 1670, whose velocity 
he computed to be equal to 2,500,000 miles an 
hour. The comet of 1450 is best known by 
astronomers, Its period is computed to be 
about 75 yéars, though from its motion being 
disturbed by the planets, it is sometimes longer. 
It appeared in 1632 very bright; and was looked 
after with very great anxiety in 1758; but Clai- 
rault determined from calculation that it would 
not appear till April, 1759. The increased 
length of its period is attributed to the influence 
of Jupiter and Saturn, near which it would pass. 
{t accordingly approached nearest the sun on 
the 12th of March, 1659. If this is the comet 
to which the European papers refer, it will not 
appear until 1834 or 5. ‘he distance of this 
comet from the sun, when in the extreme end 
of its orbit, is about 82,000,000 miles; yet it 
returns regularly, and its period has been 
one by the mathematician within thirty 

ays. 


OBITUARY. 


— 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


REV. SWAIN SWIFT. 


Mr. Editor,—It has become my painful duty 
to communicate the death of the Rev. Swain 
Swift. He departed this life on the 8th Octo- 
ber, 1831, at his residence in Washington coun- 
ty, N.C. Brother Swift was aged 51 years, and 
has left an only daughter, to mourn her irrepara- 
ble loss, with a numerous circle of relations and 
acquaintance. 

Indiscriminate panegyric, or high toned en- 
comiums on the dead, I have a great aversion 
to; and a much greater objection to exaggerated 
biographical sketches, or obituary notices. | 
am also aware that fictitious eulogies on deceas- 
ed persons will not fright away devouring 
worms, or waft the spirit to the bosom of Al- 
mighty God. Doubtless, the earth, parent of us 
all, holds the remains of brother Swift in her 
bosom as affectionately as she does those of 
any of her sons, while his spirit has been borne 


aloft to the spirit-land, and welcomed into the 
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company of just men made perfect, as a soldier 
who had come through great tribulation, and 
had washed his robe, and made it white, in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


I wish to give to the world a brief relation of 
facts, respecting the life and departure of our 
much lamented Brother Swift. In early life, he - 
sought an interest in the blood of a crucified 
Redeemer, and embraced the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In 1809, he obtained license to preach 
the gospel, which he continued to do, until dis- 
ease rendered a continuation impracticable. 
He spent about twenty years in the ministry, a 
part of which time he was an itinerant preacher 
in the Methodist E. Church, and was known to 
be in favour of equal representation in her law- 
making department, many years prior to his se- 
cessjon therefrom. 


Brother Swift was one of those men who 
firmly adhered to the Methodist doctrines, but 
was not to be awed into subjection by the frowns 
of priestly domination. He pursued that firm 
and unerring course, which a man of sense and 
candor would evér do, regardless of men or 
devils. On account of an arbitrary appoint- 
ment by the Conference, to which he belonged, 
he withdrew his name as an itinerant, but still 
continued to proclaim free salvation to a dying 
world, upon the mild and equitable terms of the 
Gospel. As soon as the principles of reform 
were agitated, and fully developed, and an op- 
portunity offered, he, with a large and respecta- 
ble society, united themselves to that branch of 
Christ’s church, ‘‘which is every where spoken 
against,’ called Methodist Protestant, then As- 
sociated Methodist. In this church, he con- 
tinued to promulgate the revealed truths of God, 
ready to seal them with his blood; for a few 
months after, he was attacked with a paralytic 
disease, which caused his labours to be abridged 
considerably, and for the last two or three years 
of his life, he was, by disease, prevented from 
preaching at all, except on a few funeral oc- 
Casions. | 


During his affliction, he appeared to be ex- 
tremely gratified to hear of the advancement of 
religion and reform. He always lived as if well 
acquainted with his approaching dissolution. 
When his disease rendered it impracticable for 
him to kneel in family devotion, he would stand 
and pray with, and for them. And on the morn- 
ing of his departure from time to eternity, he 
asked for his Bible, to read a chapter before 
prayer. When his sister informed him he had 
as well omit reading as breakfast was ready, he 
smilingly replied, ‘‘we must take time to die.” 
That: evening, while in conversation with a 
nephew of his, he exclaimed, ‘‘my head will 
burst,’ and dropped suddenly on the floor and 
expired, in the arms of victory. Hedied, as he 
had frequently expressed a desire, easily, or 
without tnuch pain. 


In the death of Brother Swift, the community 
has lost an acceptable minister, the church one 
of its brightest members, his daughther an af- 
fectionate parent, his neighbors an obliging 
friend, and his servants a humane master; but 
our loss is his infinite gain. This was the se- 
cond of our old veterans in the cause ef religion 
and reform, that has fallen in our state since the 
introduction of the reform question, although 
they are numerous. O that God may raise up 
in their stead young meu of equal firmness and 
sagacity! And that they may combat, as suc- 
cessfully, the wiles and machinations of the 
devil. SAMUEL J. HARRIS. 

January 17th, 1832. 


| 
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And, God is with us, wavesreply, 


POETRY. 


THE DEITY. 
‘BY JOHN CLARE. | 


All nature owns, with one accord, ” 
The great and universal Lord; ee an 
The sun proclaims him through the day, _ 
The moon when day-light fadesaway: 
The very darkness smiles to wear _ mM 
The stars, that show us God is there; _ 


On moonlight seas soft gleams the sky}? 


_ Winds breathe—from God’s abode they come: 
Storms louder own (od is their home: 
d thunders, with yet louder call, 
Shout, God is mightiest over all! 
- Till earth, right loth the proof to miss, 
Echoes triumphantly—He is! 
And vale and mountain make reply" | 
God reigns on earth, in air, andsky.° 


All nature owns with one accord 
The great and universal Lord; 
Insect, and bee, and tree, arid fldwer, | ar 

_ Bear witness to his wondrous power; _ : 
And, God is with us, all reply, | 
Creatures that creep, walk, swim, or fly— 
The first link in the mighty plan 


Alone iss grateful man. 
THE WORLD OF GHANGE. 
By Mrs. Abdy. 
Oh! trust not, cling not, to the ho ni 
Of constancy below, 


Earth’s fragile blossoms smile and droop, 
Yon flow’ret withers as it spri 

Yon bird is on the range, ao 
Ay. even in life’s meanest things, 
This is a world of change. 


The friends of thy secluded youth, 
Who cheer thy tranquil hours, 
Will they retain their boasted truth 
_ Far from these peaceful bowers? | 
No! glittering scenes their faith shall try, 
Their tenderness estrange, . 
And thou in bitterness shalt sigh 
O’er a false world of changé. 


Yet, though stern time, some joys may blight, 
‘Some finer feelings chill, 
‘Oh may’st thou hold one hope of light, 
Unchanged, unclouded stii— 
The hope to win, in realms above, | | : | 
Of -bright and boundless range, 
A world of constancy and love, 
- A world that cannot change! 


— 


A DREAM OF THE HILLS. 
By. R. F. Horsman. 
“T have spied unrighteousness and strife in the city.” 
| Poalens, lv. iv. ie. 


Oh! my heart panteth to be far away 

Amid the hills—the everlasting hills! 

For, in my dreams last night, a thousand rills, 

And mountain torrents held resistless sway ! 
O’er my hush’d spirit—and the silent play 

Of golden lights and gleamy shadowings | 
Chequered my veil’d eyes, like seraph wings 

That fan the crimson light of fading day! 

I woke—the hum of traffic, and the din | 
Of mercenary crowds, filled the calm air; 
I heard the voice of mendicant Despair 
Echo the hollow laugh of: reckless Sin, | 


| from Liverpool, bringing dates to the 16th December, 


‘| the 20th, inclusive, which <contain Paris dates to the 


| 15th it was fead a second time, and after two days’ de- 
| bate, the vote stood:— 


_ | the majority of Jast session for the second reading. 


| cepted, we have put him down accordingly. 


| State of the United States, vice Martin Van Buren, 


| ject of the Northern Boundary was referred, have made 


-| heads of Departments, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 


| apieyta within the last two years has been one-third; and 
t 


~ 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


~ 


BUSINESS: DEPARTMENT. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. ye Remittances in advance. for this paper, received and thank- 


The ship Pacifie, Capt. Waite, has arrived at N. Yo 
and the Samuel Robertson from London, with papers to 


18ths 
| The Reform Bill-was brought forward in the House 
of Commons on the 12th, and read a first time—on the 


For the segond readin 324 


practly tWo to one.. This majority is greater by above 
50 votes than*tliat which passed the bill and sent it to 
the House of Lords lastSeasion; it exceeds 26 votes, 


There are now eleven Republiés. on the Americ#h 
Continent, and at the head.of evéry one of them is’ 
military ehieftain. The following, we believe, is a core 
rect list of the pres | 


‘ 


iding officers:— 


United States, (Gien. Jackson. 
Mexico, | Gen. Bustemente. 
Guatemala, Gen. Morazan. 
New Grenada, Gen Obando. 
Venezuela, Gen. Paez. 
Ecuador, | Gen. Flores. 
Peru, Gen. Gamarra. 
Chili, Gen. Prieto. 
Bolivia, 3 Gen. Santa Cruz. 
Hayti, Gen. Boyer. 


Bustamente and Obando are Vice Presidents, acting 
as Presidents. Rosas has tendered his resignation, but 
being still in power at the date of the last accounts, and 
‘it being uncertain whether his resignation will be ac- 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. | 
Edward Livingston, of Louisiana, to be Secretary of 


resigned. 

Louis M‘Lane, of Delaware, to be Secre of the 
or of the United States, vice Samuel C. Ingham, 
resigned. 

Lewis Cass, of Olio, to be Secretary for the War 
Department, vice John H. Eaton, resigned. 


MAINE. 
The Committee of the Legislature, to whom the sub- 


a report, concluding with several spirited resolutions, 
protesting against the adoption of the boundary line re- 
commended by the King of Holland, and authorizing 
the Governor, with the consent of the Co@ncil, to ap- 
point an Agent to repair immediately to Washington 
and deliver to the President_a copy of the report and 
resolutions, with a request that he will lay the same be- 
fore the Senate and House of Representatives, and also 
deliver a copy to the Vice President, to each of the 


TEMPERANCE, 
The diminution in the importation of foreign ardent 


ere are facts to warrant the estimate that there has 
been even a greater falling off in the quantity of spirits 
manufactured of domestic materials. _ 


The Richmond Enquirer states, that the committee 
on colored population, in the Virginia Legislature, have 
determined to recommend an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 towards the removal of the free people of 
color. More was moved, but it failed. 


Transportation on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, 
for the past week. 
ARRIVED—322 Cars, containing, viz: 


And Love was not—nor Peace! Oh let me win 
The hills—th’ eternal hills—for peace dwells there. 


Passengers, 322 Flour, 4708 bbls. 
Wood, 285 tons | Nails, 187 kegs 
* Granite, 58 do. | Shorts, 150 bushels 
| Iron, 19 do. | Rye, 100 do. 
Timber, 4 do. | Corn, 100 bags 
DEPARTED. | 
316 Passengers. 


Horstan, J. H. Dorhman, for 1831 and 1832. By 


fully acknowledged by the publisher, from the following 
persons, viz:-— 
By Joséph S. Norman, for himself, Josbua Swift, Har- 


man Tarkington, and Thos Norman. Wilford Young. 
By Daniel Ouram, for himself, Kobert Nelson, Philemon 


Cromwell, Elias Crutchlev, and John Carr. A Suther- 
land, Daniel S. Brown, P S. Chappell, Wiley Blount. 
By J. Sexton, for D&hiel Ritter, Enoch .Cloudg@lames 
Callan, by Alexander Allbright, for Wm. McPHerson, 


Rufus McMasters, and Robert Thomipgon, $1. By Willis 
‘Harris, for himself, 2 copies, Andrew Paschall, Geo. W. 
Harris, Ivey Harris, Daniel Paschall, Jas H. Harris, 


and L. Jones, Elisha Felton, James Hunt, Rigdon Valen- 


tine. 


Remitlances on account of First Voligie—received from the 
following persons, viz: 


N. Snethen, for® Olcott White; by J. A. Russell, for W. 


‘Boone; Thomas D.Stanley; by Jacob Sexton, for B. T- 
prowlia. John Parson. Richard Baxter. 


Receipts for Books—gratefully recordeds, 
John A. Russell, - 00 
LETTERS RECEIVED. 


Pearson Gurley, H. Stuckney, E. B. Rottin, C, Wool- 
sey, Jos. S. Norman, (the money sent will @iiswer.) 


D. Harrington, M. Bernard, B. W. Johnson 


(beoks will 


\be sent) L. Ouram, A. Southerland, J, A. MusséM, (the 


books sent) John Hyder, Austin Cowles, Jacob Sexton, 
(with a list of new subscribers) J. D. Stanley, Augustus 
Webster, Nathaniel I. Palmer, W. Jackson, (with a list 
of new subscribers) Jas. Callin, Alex. Allbright, (with a 
a list of subscribers.) ‘‘ Yes,”’ Willis Harris, lvey Harris, 
Jas. F. Spright, (with a list of new scbenetoats.) D’Arcy 
Paul, iel Bailey. | 


@#-Brethren and Friends, who stand indebted to the 
publisher, will oblige him exceedingly by immediate re- 
mittances. He feels confident they will do so when 
they are told that his dependence is materially on their 
promptness, to enable him to meet his daily payments, 
which are considerable. 

Subscribers would do well forthwith to remit $2 50, 
which is now due from each who has not paid in ad- 
vance. This will render the publisher a favor, although 
the amount is smal] to each. 

He wishes the 
their good names for punctuality, and by so doing they 
contribute to render his pecuniary situation easy and 
pleasant. 

We hope our friends will increase our list of good pa- 
trons. The cause and the church fund require tleir 
best efforts; every friend to the church and cause can 
do something in this way. 

¢#Orders from punctual brethren for books shall be 
attended to with pleasure. 


¢#Agents, having funds in hand, will please forward 
the same by the earliest mail, at the Publisher’s risk. 


SUBSCRIBERS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Will have an opportunity to remit the amount of Sub- 
scription ($2 50 if before Jaly) by the preachers and 
deligates to the conference. The son of the publisher 
will be in attendance at the N. Carolina Conference. 


MARYLAND ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The Annual Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church for the Maryland District, will be held in the 
City of Georgetown, District of Columbia, to commence 
on the first Wednesday in April #ext. 


Three Dollars for the year’s subscription if paid at 


_ Two Dollars will be expected of all who pay at the 
time of ordering the paper, and will entitle the subscrib- 
er to receive the paper for the entire year. All new 
subscribers are required to pay at the time of subscribing. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents will entitle the present 
subscribers to the paper for the year, if paid before the 
first on July, next.—Fifteen Dollars remitted for 
new subscribers in advance, will entitle the person re- 
mitting to one copy gratis for the year. 
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